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able circumstances, which varied with the policy of the
administrators, were Jesuits whose ministry was exer-
cised first in Acadia. Here, however, rivalry between
French and English, combined with internal quarrels,
singularly retarded the work of conversion. Freed, to
all practical purposes, of such quarrels, New France
offered a greater if not a more promising field for what
Gabriel Hanotaux has called the "enterprise of Catho-
licity." Yet nine years were to pass after the founding
of Quebec before missionaries arrived and these mis-
sionaries were not Jesuits who were suspected, rightly
or wrongly, of being too turbulent, but four Recollets
called to Canada by Champlain, four humble sons of
the Poor Man of Assisi, the first men to cross the
Atlantic "to undertake the conversion of the peoples
of Canada."

As soon as they arrived they set to work. When
they had provided for the spiritual needs of the hand-
ful of colonists, who had also been confided to their
care, they began the conversion of the Indians, the
task for which they had principally (if not essentially)
come, and which would be for many years the prime
object of the Canadian Church. This conversion, if
it were, within the plan of Providence, to succeed, was
to rest on four principles which together with elements
of doctrine and Catholic morality formed the shorter
catechism of every missionary: to urge the natives to
become less nomadic; to have them associate with the
French; to keep Protestants and libertines from the
colony; and to permit all colonists free commerce with
the Indians. The work was to commence with Father
Le Caron's mission to the Hurons since Champlain
from the very first day had allied himself with the